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Is This the New Frontier? 


By tradition, irrigation was for the West—for 
semi-arid plateaus and fertile valleys where 
spring comes cool and green, then fades and 
burns beneath the summer sun. 


And that’s just another tradition that farmers 
have broken to smithereens. As long ago as 


V \ HERE there’s irrigation, there’s the need 
to level and smooth the land. One engineer 
summed up the trend this way: Land leveling 
moves east—to the Corn Belt and the Missis- 
sippi delta, to the Carolinas, to New Jersey, 
and Virginia. 

Here then, indeed, is a new frontier—in the 
extension of irrigation, in the conditioning of 
land for better use of irrigation water, and in 
the adaptation of farm equipment to new tasks. 

Irrigation engineers offer this word of warn- 
ing. The newcomers to irrigation, if they are 
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1900, irrigation was being used large-scale by 
Louisiana rice growers. As time went on, farm- 
ers here and there began to pump from streams 
and ponds and wells until, in recent years, 
thousands have turned to sprinkling systems— 
east, north, southeast, and everywhere between. 


wise, may well consider this one big lesson from 
the experience of old-timers in the business: 
Irrigation is wonderful, but it’s no miracle. It 
costs money, and it has its problems—every 
farmer must learn how best to adapt it to his 
farm, how to live with it successfully, what 
equipment is necessary, when to apply water, 
when not to, and how much. 


To the men who are diligent and patient 
enough to find the answers to such questions, 
irrigation does offer tremendous possibilities. 
History proves that. 


























IV hat’s ahead 
for agriculture? 


For many years, farmers have found that, by join- 
ing together, their united strength could accomplish 
many jobs individual farmers alone could not do. This 
is even more true today than in the past. That’s why it’s 
smart for both farmers and farm leaders to work 
through their cooperatives for united action. That’s also 
why individual cooperatives band together in a federa- 
tion such as Metropolitan. The opinion of every farmer 
and farm leader is important, but alone, it can’t carry 
the weight that group action can. Through membership 
in a cooperative—and through that cooperative’s mem- 
bership in an organization like Metropolitan — that 
opinion and those of your fellow farm leaders can be 
translated into action. 


Metropotttan 


Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


Room 118, Onondaga Hotel ‘ 


PD 


yracuse, N. Y. 


A federation of sixty-nine dairy cooperatives joined together for united action. 








Metropolitan will be pleased to add your name to the 
list of farm leaders who receive the free monthly 
Metropolitan News, with articles and information 
about cooperatives and cooperative action in dairying. 


A post card will put your name on the list. 
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airymen are more and more alert to... the 

need for product as well as brand name adver- 
tising” says Harold Stanley president of American Dairy 
Association of New York and secretary of the national 
organization. 

Farmers in New York State realize this need, too. 
That's why more and more dairymen are supporting 
product advertising through Milk for Health, Inc. Funds 
collected by Milk for Health enable both the ADA of 
New York and the Dairy Councils to continue their excel- 
lent work in consumer education of the values of dairy 
products. 


Milk for Health, Inc. 


119 S. Cayuga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Hill Drug Stores 


open 8 a.m. to 12 midnight 


phone 3479 


The Corners Store 
open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


phone 4-2145 


STIMSON PONTIAC, INC. 
FABULOUS 1956 PONTIAC 


Authorized Sales and Service 


GOODWILL USED CARS 


Clinton R. Stimson ‘35 


President and Treasurer 


319 W. State St. Telephone 2618 


6STOHN Peter Willman, Ph.D., 

Professor of Animal Husband- 
ry’ reads the college catalogue, but to 
his friends and students for over 20 
years, he has been “J.P.” Whether 
you've met him in class, at the barns, 
or in his office on the first floor of 
Wing Hall, you recognize the look in 
his sparkling dark eyes as one of kind- 
ness and understanding. His sheep and 
his students have long been his pride 
and joy, and the walls of his office are 
covered with pictures of both. His ab- 
sence during his recent illness has 
meant a great loss to the whole cam- 
pus. From the students who miss his 
many years of experience and knowl- 
edge; from those of us who know him 
personally as one of the outstanding 
personalities on the campus; and from 
those who recognize him only as a 
familiar figure making his way up the 
road to the barns—go sincere wishes 
for a complete and speeedy recovery to 
J.P. Willman, the big man with the 
quiet voice.” 
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Around the 
Upper Quad 


ICNICS, banquets and elections have marked the end 
of another year of activity on the upper campus. 


Mr. Herman Purdy, Director, the Beef Cattle Divi- 
sion of the animal husbandry department at Penn State 
University was guest of honor at the annual Round-up 
Club banquet on May 12. The officers for the coming year 
announced at the banquet are: President, Bruce Merrill 
57: Vice-President, Charles Brooks ’57 ; Secretary, Mich- 
ael Hirschler ; and Treasurer, Thomas Johnson ’59; Asso- 
ciate Professor George Wellington was chosen as faculty 
advisor. 

Results of upper campus polling for members of the 
Ag-Domecon Council were announced in mid-April. 
Members elected this spring were Donna Handy, Fresh- 
man Home Economics Representative; Donald Taylor, 
Freshman Ag Representative; Mary Ann Farnsworth, 
Sophomore Home Economics Representative; Donald 
Vagg, Sophomore Ag Representative and Donald Brotz- 
man °58, Guy Burns ’59, Roberta Brieg ’59, Peter Honig 
’58, Robert Hunter ’58, Frederick Kelsey 59, George La- 
mont 57, Mary Lou Lasher ’58, Jane Lueck ’57, Shirley 
McClenon ’59, Paul McConnell ’58, Bruce Merrill 57, 
Marcia Mitchell ’59, Richard Phillips ’58, Roy Rolland 
58, Bernard Stout ’57, David Taylor ’59, Paul Wiley 
’58, Katrina Yahres ’58, William Zawicki ’57, and Mari- 
lyn Zeltner ’58, Representatives-at-Large. Officers of the 
Council for the coming year are: President Edwin Board- 
man 57; Vice President, John Porter 58; Secretary, Jane 
Lueck ’57 and Treasurer, Donald Brotzman ’58. 

The annual 4-H Club spring overnight was held the 
weeeknd of May 4 and 5 at Mount Pleasant. Officers for 
the new school year presided at the Club picnic on May 9. 
They are: Marilyn Mitchell °57, President; Donald 
Brotzman '58, Vice President; Marjory LeShure ’59, Sec- 
retary; and Dennis Elgrim ’57, Treasurer. At this time 
the standing committees set up by the Club’s executive 
committee were approved by the members. Signups were 
also taken for people to teach sewing this spring to the 
“citizens” of the George Junior Republic. The complete 
plan for the community project will be announced in the 
fall. Roy Rolland ’58 presented the progress report of the 
Rec team. It is estimated that the team has worked with 
more than 750 people this year and is aiming at the 1000 
mark before June. 

The Cornell Association of Teachers of Agriculture 
finished their year’s activities with a series of speakers 
from the Education Department. On a recent tour of the 
Groton Central School, they inspected the agriculture de- 
partment and discussed with the faculty some of the prob- 
lemns involved in teaching and program planning. Mem- 
bers who are seniors and who had recently returned from 
practice teaching, discussed their experiences and evalu- 
ated the practice teaching program at Cornell at another 
meeting. The F.F.A. camping program was also and im- 
portant topic of discussion. 

Undergraduates, graduates, and faculty of the Flori- 
culture Department attended a picnic sponsored by the 
Floriculture Club on May 6. Officers elected at the final 
meeting of the year were: William McEvoy 57, Presi- 
dent; Peter Gardner, Vice President; Richard Hunt ’59, 
Secretary and R. Hewitt ’58, Treasurer. Mum Ball 
Chairman will be Monte Shaw ’58. 

(Turn to page 16) 
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MAY MEMORANDUM 


Our Athletic Department is well stocked with tennis, 
badminton, softball and baseball equipment for 


these balmy May days. Men’s sportswear and swim- 


suits too. 


The Gift Department is featuring Cornell mugs for 
springtime beer parties; mascots, pennants, ban- | 
ners and other souvenirs to take along when you 


go home. 


The Co-ed Shop calls your attention to their fine 
selection of Bermuda shorts, shirts, cotton skirts and 


blouses for campus and vacation wear. 


The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Bruce N. Millard, President 


Wholesale and Retail 


The Milk with that Finer Flavor 
* 
The Milk that keeps that 


Fine Fresh Flavor Longer 
* 
Quality you will like 
Service you will enjoy 
* 
Parking in front of our own Dairy Store 


748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 


from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.—Until 8:30 on Fridays 





Homemakers Beware of These Gyps 


Many people are “taken in” 


by petty swindlers. . 


By JEAN E. JELLINEK ‘58 


AST month, Mrs. Jane Doe 

bought two magazine subscrip- 
tions from a salesman who came to 
her door. The salesman did not repre- 
sent a known firm, and Mrs. Doe did 
not know him. She signed the form 
and paid her money without asking 
any questions. Fortunately, this sales- 
man was legitimate, and Mrs. Doe 
has received issues of both magazines 
she ordered from him. But, it is very 
possible that some of the salesmen who 
contact you, either in person, on the 
telephone, by letter, or by newspaper, 
are not legitimate, and are out to gyp 
you of as much money as they can. 


There is, for example, the suave, 
chin-chucking representative of the 
baby picture racket. This man oper- 
ates in one of several ways. He may 
announce that your baby could be a 
model, but that he will have to photo- 
graph the child and submit the pic- 
tures to a contest. The cost of this pic- 
ture is usually exorbitant, and of 
course the photographer has no idea 
of entering it in a contest. The sales- 
man may modify this technique by 
claiming he represents a baby food 
company which wants to use your 
baby’s picture in an advertisement. 


Rurar and suburban homemakers 
alike may be harried by grass sales- 
men. This is a relatively safe field for 
the swindler. He may sell the home- 
maker a bag full of weed seeds or some 
cheap form of grass seed mixed with 
sand. Since the swindle is usually not 
discovered until the grass has been 
seeded, the salesman has plenty of 
time to leave town. 


People seeking full or part time 
work which can be done at home are 
frequently the victims of swindlers. 
The classified section of a newspaper 
usually contains one or more adver- 
tisements which appear legitimate but 
are actually shields for swindlers 
whose real purpose is to sell instruc- 
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‘at home. Excellent opportunity to earn 


$15-$20 a week in your spare time. For 
$5 deposit, we will send instructions and 
starter kit. John Smith, 4412 Grove St. 
Winepesaukee, Nev. 


Woman for secretarial position with 


tions, mailing materials, or inexpens- 
ive merchandise at prices several times 
the actual retail value. 


One such ad remarks that for a 
small deposit, the firm will sell the 
homemaker raw materials for making 
aprons, hankies, or other small arti- 
cles. The advertiser says that he will 
buy back the finished articles if they 
are up to standard. However, this 
fake operator always finds something 
wrong with the finished products, so 
that not only does the homemaker not 
get paid, but she is gypped out of her 
original investment. 


N EWSpapers also unwittingly aid 
the petty racketeer by publishing 
“bait” advertisements. Such an adver- 
tisement is frequently used for rebuilt 
sewing machines. The machines are 
advertised at an extremely low price. 
However, what the consumer does not 
realize is that the salesman does not 
intend to, and will not, sell her a ma- 
chine at such a low price. As soon as 
she comes into the store, he has some- 
thing newer and better to show her. 
He then demonstrates a machine 
which goes under a recognized trade 
name. ‘The trade name chosen actual- 
ly does not make sewing machines. If 
he is successful, the customer will 
leave the store with a cheap machine 
for which she has paid a large price 
thinking that she has bought a well- 
known brand. 


So-called ‘‘quiz contests” are an- 
other means of swindling the home- 
maker out of her money. The question 
asked, usually over the telephone by a 
sweet-sounding girl, is simple enough 
so that everyone wins a prize. How- 
ever, each of these contests has a 
catch. For example, you may win a 
diamond, but you must pay an exorbi- 
tant price for the setting and labor 
before you can take it home. One vari- 
ation involves offering the customer a 
$50.00 gift certificate on the purchase 


of a $189.50 sewing machine. How- 
ever, the machine actually retails at 
$139.50. The certificate is merely a 
ruse to get the customer into the store. 


Th E fur trade is a fertile field for 
quiz contest operators. A certificate 
against the purchase of a fur is won, 
and the homemaker is asked to pay the 
rest in monthly installments. How- 
ever, the advertiser will retain the fur 
as security against further payments. 
Unfortunately for the purchaser, the 
operator usually leaves town with a 
large percentage of the payments, and 
the fur is never delivered. In another 
fur swindling technique, you may get 
a fur, but not the one you paid for. An 
advertisement reads that a widower 
wishes to sell his wife’s good furs at 
a reasonable price. The fur is really 
made of scraps dyed to look real. 

But thanks to the Better Business 
Bureaus of this country, the swind- 
ler’s life is not always one of peace 
and prosperity. The Better Business 
Bureau, originally organized to im- 
prove advertising, now works for the 
improvement of business as a whole. 
Rather than expounding on the evils 
of business it attempts to criticize con- 
structively. By making illegitimate 
methods known it renders them inef- 
fective. 

For example, earlier this year a 
group of traveling salesmen sold odd 
lots of cheap American woolens at 
high prices, claiming that the mate- 
rials were high-quality British im- 
ports. The Better Business Bureaus 
publicized the crooked activities of 
these salesmen and warned consumers 
not to buy from them. 

The consumer can easily lower the 
probabilities of success of illegitimate 
dealers by investigating before he 
buys, by being cautious in accepting 
possible “sucker’”’ ads, and by report- 
ing any sign of illegitimate business 
activity to his local Better Business 
Bureau or Chamber of Commerce. 
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Motion Pictures on Insect Control 
Available for Showing on Campus 


As part of its educational program, Hercules Powder Company—makers of 
toxaphene for agricultural insecticides—has produced the following informative 
motion pictures. They are available on loan for use by Agricultural College classes. 
Arrangements should be made by your instructor, giving titles desired and three 
alternate dates on which your class could see them. 


THE ALFALFA WEEVIL AND ITS CONTROL 


Shows life cycle, damage, and control methods. (12 minutes) 











COTTON INSECTS AND THEIR CONTROL 


Interviews with successful growers, close-ups of common insects. (40 minutes) 


CUTWORM CONTROL 


Habits, damage done, and recommended controls. 12 minutes) 





























THE POLLINATION OF ALFALFA 
Close-ups of bees, showing importance of protecting these beneficial insects. 
(25 minutes) 


THE SPITTLEBUG AND ITS CONTROL 


Interviews with farmers and other authorities on control of this damaging insect. 


(14 minutes) 
DESIGN FOR A LABORATORY 
A visit to the Hercules Powder Company’s Agricultural Chemicals Laboratory. 
(11 minutes) 


LOW-VOLUME SPRAYING 
How to mix insecticides and adjust sprayer for efficient application. 

(14 minutes) 
(All films are 16 mm. in sound and color.) 
Educational Booklets and Slides Also Available. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


CORPORATED 


931 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 






This advertisement appears in AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
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Pole Barns Can Cut 
Costs of Expansion 


Pole barns make the farmer’s work 
easier, while providing good 


housing for his cattle. 


By JOHN G. CROWE ‘57 


c¢ 


pole barn! Is that something 

like an African hut on stilts?” 
an uninformed student might inquire. 
Although being a far cry from an Af- 
rican hut there is a similarity in con- 
struction. Both are anchored to the 
grounds by means of poles instead of 
masonry foundations. 


Mr. Robert Carrier of Dryden, 
New York, has a barn of this unique 
construction. Its long, low lines con- 
trast strikingly to the drab grey 
weatherbeaten barns so typical of 
New York. This modern single 
gabled structure is enclosed on three 
sides by walls. Sliding wood doors 
partly enclose the open fourth side. 
Numerous poles placed vertically in 
the ground support the structure. 
These are connected near the tops 
with 2 by 12 inch boards called pur- 
lins. 2 by 10 inch rafters rest atop the 
purlins. Above these run 2 by 4 inch 
roofers which support the galvanized 
steel sheets forming the roof. The 
barn’s sides are of 1 by 6 inch boards. 
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Some farmers use metal covering on 
both the roof and sides. This reduces 
the fire hazard and keeps it cool in 
summer due to the reflective ability of 
metal. However, kickboards must be 
installed to a height of four feet. 
Metal would be easily bashed in by 
kicking hooves corroded by manure. 
Such sheds last at least 25 years due 
to wood preserving processes like the 
creosote pressure process. The poles 
are internally as well as externally 
preserved by forcing creasote into the 
interior cells of the wood. 


‘ 
SINCE dairying is the primary agri- 
cultural industry in New York State, 
pole barn popularity will depend on 
its compatibility with this industry. 
Under the conventional organization 
of stanchion or stall stabling, pole 
barns would be limited mostly to 
housing machinery. However these 
structures are well suited to pen stab- 
lirig, a new method of dairy organiza- 
tion coming more and more into use. 


It usually consists of three main 
units: a loose housing area where the 
cows are free to move around; a self 
feeding area where the cattle feed 
from racks connected to the main stor- 
age area; and a milking unit called a 
milking parlor where four to eight 
cows are milked at one time. 

The 60 by 120 foot building of Mr. 
Carrier’s is well suited for loose 
housing. It allows plenty of freedom 
to roam and exercise. This keeps ani- 
mals strong throughout the winter. 
Although plenty of fresh winter air 
gets in, they stay hale and hearty. Less 
frequent veterinary calls and excellent 
milk production testify to this. The 
inside of the barn is kept clean by fre- 
quent applications of straw. Old bed- 
ding is removed twice a year with a 
tractor mounted manure scoop. 

Self-feeding is no problem with a 
triple purpose pole shed which dries, 
stores, and feeds hay. Instead of walls, 
a snow fence is simply nailed to the 
posts encircling the outside of the 
building to contain the hay. On the 
more mechanized farms semi-cured 
hay is gathered with a forage harves- 
ter and blown into a trailing wagon 
of the self-unloading type. Afterwards 
the wagon unloads hay into a blower 
which blasts it into the barn. When 
filled, a frame drier placed along the 
ground and through the middle length 
of the building, takes over. Warm air 
is forced through the hay to bring 
moisture content below the dangerous 
20% level where hay is considered 
safe from spontaneous combusion. The 
cows start feeding at one end of the 
barn from a moveable self-feeding 
rack which is pulled back by cable as 
the hay is consumed. 


Po.e construction could be used 
milking parlors but since a large in- 
vestment must be made in equipment, 
cement floor, and stalls, the advantage 
is not as great as for other uses. 

To stay ahead of competition many 
a farmer will have to expand opera- 
tions. This can be extremely costly if 
he wants more cows and his barns are 
already filled to capacity. At this point 
the average cost of $1.00 per square 
foot for pole structures will look very 
attractive. In such a manner these 
structures may some day come into 
wide use. However, this may take a 
while. Mr. John Layer of the Cornell 
agricultural engineering department, 
says the college has not fully endorsed 
them yet. They are a recent develop- 
ment and defects may still have to be 
ironed out. However, there is great 
potential for this low cost, labor sav- 
ing structure which has many uses for 
farmers in New York State. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK- BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


arene somes 


... provided by Link-Belt 


T° farm equipment designer who wants the benefits of 
chain applied to his product can profit by the unique ap- 
plication background of Link-Belt. Specialists, who devote 
full time to working with farm equipment manufacturers, 
can recommend the proper size and type of chain—consider- 
ing all conditions, inculding horsepower, speed, type of 
service and others. 

Often the problem is speedily solved as a result of experi- 
ence with similar applications—or may be so complex as 
E to require the use of our extensive engineering and research 
facilities. Whatever the solution, it means longer chain life 
plus a more productive piece of equipment. 
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CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


i LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve Industry 


There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All ner Cities. Export Office, New 
ork 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South 
Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 14,061 
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Link-Belt engineers have eel a veel role in developing to- tailoring of chain to a specific job has increased machine 
day’s high standard of farm machinery. In many cases, their efficiency, reduced maintenance, stepped up harvest yield. 





Link- Belt Roller and Steel Detachable F Hard. a ‘self. aad caahinn Corn picking aemende tough Faget 
chains help this productive cotton picker uses approximately 40-ft. of double-pitch this modern machine uses Steel Link-Belt 
move through the field at high speed. Link-Belt Precision Steel Roller Chain. as well as double-pitch “AG” roller chain. 


Quality bonus for quality machines 


chains tailored to 


specific drive and conveying requirements 


Steel 


Link-Belt Double- 


Pitch 
Precision 
Steel 
Roller 
Chain 


Precision 
Steel Roller 


Cut and Cast 
Tooth Sprockets 


Class 400 Pintle Chain 








SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN CLEANERS 
SILO UNLOADERS « 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


Write for complete literature 
and necrest distributor. 


Installation and Service Specialists in All 
Dairy Sections of U.S.A. and Canada 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


BOX 3!, DEPT C KAUKAUNA, WIS 


AL FONTANA 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep Them In Good Repair 


A Complete Line 
of SUNDIAL SHOES 


ENGINEER'S BOOTS-—excel- 
lent for field trips and all out- 
door work. 


WHITE BUCKS—comfortable 
and stylish. 
BLACK & WHITE SADDLES— 


for men and women. 


ALSO-U. S. KEDS 
SNEAKERS-—for all sports. 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 


give their impressions of an educatighe 


By J. ERIC JOHANSSON, GRAD. 


HEN I began to make plans for 

coming to Cornell as an ex- 
change student, I had no idea that go- 
ing to America would involve so many 
little details. It was a complicated 
procedure to pass all the necessary 
formalities. I had to spend many 
hours filling out blanks before the 
American Consul in Stockholm gave 
me a visa. The investigation of my 
viewpoints on communism, and many 
medical tests were especially long- 
winded. 


J. Eric Johansson 


‘The latter required, among other 
things, an X-ray, 14 by 14 inches, 
taken within four weeks before I en- 
tered the United States. The picture 
could not be folded, and it had to be 
kept in easy access. You can easily see 
how inconvenient it was to avoid fold- 
ing it among all my luggage. But the 
thought of crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean was exciting, and the chance 
to spend a year among American stu- 
dents still more exciting. No amount 
of complications would discourage me. 


Th E plans I had made before I ar- 
rived at Ithaca could be summed up 
in the following points: 
1. To get acquainted with Ameri- 
can student life. 
2. To meet average Americans and 
get to know some of their prob- 
lems. 

. To study as much as my ability 
permitted. 

. To give information about 
Sweden and especially about stu- 
dent life at the Royal Agricul- 
tural College at Uppsala to 


Views of the % 


who were interested. 

As I have had the advantage of liy- 
ing with students in two different fra- 
ternities, Alpha Zeta, and Alpha 
Gamma Rho, | am quite sure that | 
have acquired a pretty good picture of 
student life at Cornell. All the mem- 
bers of both houses have been excel- 
lent hosts and they have all held the 
Star-Spangled Banner high for me. 

Have I gotten a realistic picture of 
the average American? I think I have 
to give this question a negative an- 
swer, because Cornellians are not at 
all typical or average Americans. Of 
course, 1 have met several people who 
might be called average Americans, 
but time has always been too short to 
really learn how they act in everyday 
life and how they plan for the future. 

The courses I have chosen have all 
given me many valuable facts. | chose 
agricultural engineering as my major 
and heat and power as my minor field. 
I do not know if it was just luck that 
got me nto a department which has 
such patience with foreigners. Every- 
body I have had to contact in these 
two departments, has had an admir- 
able understanding of a foreign stu- 
dent’s problems. 


B UT there are some features in the 
system of studying at Cornell that I 
don’t appreciate. For example, the 
student has to take the word of 
authorities, as he lacks time to get 
viewpoints on a special problem from 
several other sources. College courses 
in Sweden emphasize the carrying out 
of broad outside study and investiga- 
tion. I feel that our system has some 
advantages over yours, as we will be 
more equipped to find information on 
our own when we graduate. But it has 
been very interesting to see how col- 
lege courses are performed at Cornell. 
I am fully convinced that your system 
has been very vaulable because it has 
kept me working since I arrived! 

I would like to thank everybody 
that has put interest, work, and money 
in this exchange program. A Swede 
can learn a great deal at Cornell, and 
I really hope that George Lamont 
has the feeling that he got something 
valuable from his time over there too. 
An exchange program of this kind de- 
velops the personality and capacity of 
the participants, and I believe that it 
can make understanding — between 
American and Sweden still better. 
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D EAR FRIENDS, 


Although it seems only a short time, 
it was really ten months ago that I 
first set foot on Swedish soil. Think- 
ing back over this time I realize more 
and more what this year has meant to 
me, 1 hope the students here have a 
little better understanding of America 
and especially of Cornell Unversity’s 
College of Agriculture. 


| well remember my first impres- 
sions of Sweden. “The scenery is won- 
derful, but anyone who drives on the 
left side of the road, hangs his hay on 
racks, and is 27 years old before grad- 
uating from an agricultural college 
must be almost hopeless.” Gradually 
the reasons for differences from our 
own ways came to me and I now often 
think of the U.S.A. from the Swedish 
viewpoint, with its slums, racial prej- 
dices, and uncomfortably precarious 
position in world politics. 


The main part of my job here has 
been to answer all kinds of questions 
varying from “Why should Sweden 
join the Atlantic Pact?” to “Just how 
high are those godly American mor- 
als?” The question I dislike most is 
“Why is there so much racial preju- 
dice in America?” This I must admit 
I can’t really explain. 


The courses I’ve taken here have 
proven to be most helpful. From my 
course in farm economics, I’ve learned 
a tremendous amount about the man- 
agement of Swedish farms. Literature 
obtained from the professor in mar- 
keting, and three days at the farmer 
co-operative movement’s own school 
have given me a good picture of the 
well organized co-operative movement 
here, and of Sweden’s place in the 
world market. Statistics, farm ma- 
chinery, and an excellent course in 
genetics rounded out my studies. 


Spring is without doubt the best 
time of the year in Uppsala, as the 
students begin with their fests again 
atter the long winter. We begin to- 
night with the sea fest which cele- 
brates the return of the boating sea- 
son as everyone “sets sail.’’ Then the 
last of April all of the students at 
Uppsala gather at the castle to official- 
ly don their white student caps which 
are worn only in the summertime. 
After that there are banquets at night 
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and dancing ’til the cows come home. 
Later in the morning on the first of 
May, we have a tug of war at the col- 
lege. Then late in May we will have 
the Spring Ball which will be the last 
big event at the College for the school 
year and the last of a good many fests 
I will long remember. 

In June the junior class will take 
their study trip to Russia and if I can 
get a visa, I will accompany them. 





Courtesy of T. E. LaMont 


George F. LaMont 


The trip lasts 10 days and most of the 
time will be spent around the Moscow 
area. It will really be interesting to 
see a little bit of that controversial na- 
tion. After that I plan to take a trip 
through Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and England. I sail from 
Liverpool on the 29th of August. 
This will give me two weeks at home 
before the fall term begins. 


Ir has been a great challenge to me 
to represent the College of Agricul- 
ture in a different land, with a differ- 
ent language, and during a year which 
has included so much. If each of you 
and the students here have gotten so 
much as a small fraction of my own 
personal gain, I would say that this 
exchange has been a success for all. I 
personally believe it will be successful 
exchange for a good many years. 


Sincerely, 
George F. LaMont 





by R. V. Hemming, 
General Manager 
Empire Livestock Marketing 


Cooperative 


The Best Way To 
Find Out About 
Livestock Markets 


Running a week- 
ly auction market 
isn't quite as 
simple as it might 
seem. One of the 
best ways to dis- 
cover how an auc- 
tion market func- 
tions is to visit 
one. So here’s an invitation to you to 
visit any one of Empire’s seven stock- 
yards in New York State. 

You'll be able to see first-hand why 
so many farmers and dealers buy and 
sell through Empire markets—you’ll 
notice the clean, well-kept buildings, 
the fairness of the whole proceedings. 
Talk with the market manager and 
you'll understand why farmers and 
dealers have come to trust’ the advice 
and judgment of these informed men. 

Sales at Empire’s stockyards start 
about 1 p.m., at Caledonia, Gouver- 
neur and West Winfield, on Tues- 
days; Bullville and Greene on Wed- 
nesdays; and Oneonta and Bath on 
Thursdays. If you’d like directions on 
how to reach any of these stockyards, 
just call my office. I’m sure you'll find 
a trip to one of Empire’s stockyards 
worthwhile! 


emPIRE 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Mr. Hemming 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 



















































































Lovely Gifts 


Smart Jewelry 
Reliable Watches 
Sparkling Crystal 

Colorful China 

Sterling Silver 


Clocks 


R. A. Heggie 
and Bro. Co. 


136 E. State Street 
Phone 4-6683 


Put Your Farm 
Experience 


To Work 


A young man 20 or over is needed 
to supervise young people learning 
farm or forestry work. July and 
August. Interesting work. Good 
pay. 
Write: 
Work Education 
Foundation, Inc. 
Box 1149 
Pittsfield 


Mass. 


Give, experience, age, qualificatons 


Trout Mystery In Cayuga 


By PATRICIA Y. HUGHES ‘59 


OR years, interested people have 

tried to establish a population of 
Rainbow trout in Cayuga Lake with- 
out success. All the other Finger 
Lakes are loaded with Rainbows. But 
there is something about Cayuga 
which seems to prevent their growth 
and reproduction. Fishermen are dis- 
tressed and research workers are 
Lake. The researchers of the Cornell 
University conservation department, 
the New York State Conservation 
Department, and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service have not 
come up with a concrete answer yet. 

Rainbow trout were first intro- 
duced in the tributaries of all the 
Finger Lakes in 1881, and the species 
was reported fairly common in the 
early 1900’s in Cayuga. Professor 
Dwight A. Webster of the depart- 
ment of conservation pointed out that 
Rainbows were never as successful in 
Cayuga as they were in the other 
Finger Lakes, although small ones 
were reasonably common in the tribu- 
taries until World War II. Since 
then, they have disappeared abruptly. 


I+ has been difficult to find any 
reason for this disappearance. One 
theory is that the 65,000 hatchery fish 
that were originally stocked there 
were a Strain that did not adapt weil 
to the conditions of the Lake. As a re- 
sult, in 1953, the researchers began to 
release fish from a wild strain already 
adapted to the Finger Lakes. They 


gathered the eggs from Keuka Lake 
stock, hatched them in the hatchery, 
and raised them until time for release. 

So far, 84,000 Rainbow trout of 
wild stock have been released into 
Cayuga. There are no results yet as it 
is too soon after the initial stocking to 
tell, but if there is still no significant 
amount of Rainbows, the problem 
will have to be approached from a dif- 
ferent angle. 


PROFESOR Webster observed 
that, according to lab tests, there was 
no unique condition (like toxic ele- 
ments in the Lake that would kill the 
fish. He has found though, that all 
kinds of trout, including Rainbows, 
have difficulty multiplying adequately 
in Cayuga largely because of the poor 
spawning conditions there. The 
stream beds and the Lake floor are 
covered with silt which seems to 
greatly reduce the possibilty of the 
eggs hatching. The silt accumulates 
from the great run-off of water and 
soil into Cayuga Lake. 

The Professor noted that it is 
probably more economical to stock the 
Lake annually than to try to improve 
the spawning areas. To remove the 
silt would involve an extremely large 
scale and expensive operation, and the 
results would not be permanent. 

The Lake is still being stocked with 
fish taken from wild native stock 
rather than domesticated hatchery 

(Turn to page 15) 


Time TO THINK OF FLETCHER’S 


Complete Certified Cold Storage Service 


Storage of Furs and Fur Garments Storage of Plain Wool Garments 


Storage of Fur Trimmed Garments Bag or Box Storage 


A number of garments can be stored together and save on the 
cost. This service is designed for those with very little home storage 
space. These garments are cleaned and spotted before storage and 


pressed in the fall before delivery. 


We can also give you estimates on the repairing of storage garments. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO STUDENTS 


You can leave your garments with us for the summer and save 
transportation home and have them freshly pressed and delivered in 


the fall. 


Fletcher Co., Inc., 105 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y., Tel. 2031 
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» . »s that appeal to 
the Youthful Mind... 


6é 99 Tripl-Range transmission gives 12 overlapping gear speeds from 114 
to 20 MPH ... full use of engine power with every implement... 
3-plow right speed for every PTO machine. Tachometer tells engine speed, 








































shows proper PTO speed. “Tell-Easy” instrument panel also has speed- 
ometer, true-time hour meter, electrical fuel gauge, ammeter, engine 
temperature and oil pressure gauges. 





Set world’s record for fuel economy on gasoline at half load and 


varying load as well as rated and maximum loads. Also available with 
4-plow Powrcel diesel engine like the Case “500.” Both engines have torque 
to pull normal load when throttled to half speed. Eagle Hitch provides 


3-point hook-up of 4-plow implements without leaving tractor seat. 


sa 99 ~=Aristocrat of farm diesels! Starts directly on diesel fuel at touch of a 
button, runs with 6-cylinder smoothness at all speeds and loads. Powrcel 
S-plow controlled combustion prolongs push on pistons, provides lugging 


power. Six-point filtering system stands guard against dirt and water 
in fuel. Power steering takes the hard work out of driving. 


5 













New Case “75” Combine cuts 7-foot swath..; 
has long straw rack that saves seeds and 
grain for extra yield ... spike-tooth cylin- 
der to comb stubborn seeds out of tough 
heads or optional rub-bar cylinder... 
variable-speed fan. Shown here with new 
re Case “300” Tractor. 


You'll be really surprised when you visit yoyr Case dealer ... 
and see for yourself how the beauty and design of these new Case 
tractors match your fondest dreams of power for today’s ways of 
farming. You'll be thrilled by their performance ... speed ... 
and handling qualities. Yes, Case Tractors are as modern as your 
thoughts and hopes. And—with the easy Case Income Payment 
Plan, you don’t need all cash to buy the one you want. J. I. Case 
Co., Racine, Wis. 


Call on Your 
CASE Dealer 
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ART CRAFT OF ITHACA Flower Growers 


INCORPORATED 
A tour through Cornell’s 


how scientists work to improve 


By NATALIE L. GUNDREY ‘58 


























HOUGHT Id get the jump on spring one day 

so | wandered up Tower Road way where it crosses 
Judd Falls Road, till I came to the floriculture green- 
houses. As I neared the door, | noticed how colorful the 
flowers looked inside and how drab the pre-spring land- 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing scape was outside. The clank of steam pipes and the smell 
: of steaming soil greeted me as | walked in. 


“Mind if I look around?” I asked the man standing 
at a work table potting chrysanthemums. 


“Not at all,” he answered. “In fact, I'll show you 
through if you’d like. I’m Fred Horton, the manager here. 
Did you want to see anything special ?” 


“No, I just wanted to see what you do with all those 
plants,” I said, motioning to the collection on the table. 


“Well,” he said, ““We pay an awful lot of attention 

Dial 4-6016 to them. As a matter of fact, we’ve been babying them for 

a long time. They grow in certain types of soil, in special 

type pots, at specific temperatures, with fixed amounts of 

water, and during regulated periods of light and darkness. 

312 E. Seneca Street Ithaca, N. Y. We've given te electric a. coat fertilizers, heat 

treatments, and flourescent lighting. Someone has planted, 

potted, pinched, measured, weighed, and re-potted every 

one. And all along the way, we’ve watched every inch of 
their growth.” 


Dean of Ithaca “But what’s the object of it all?’ I asked. “I can 
readily understand why research in food growing is im- 
portant, but I wonder about this.” 

































“What you and many other people fail to realize, 

young lady, is that flower growers are as much a part of 

We Feature agriculture as dairy farmers and vegetable growers. They 
need to know the best ways to grow their crops too. We 

do all our research in order to help these growers. The de- 

partment of floriculture and ornamental horticulture runs 


3 s our research program, and we're under the support of the 
@ Local and long distance moving New York State Flower Growers’ Association. 


“There were originally eight greenhouses when they 
were built in 1926, three of them for vegetable crops re- 
@ Pick-up and delivery service search. Floriculture has quite a few more now. I'll show 
you what we have.” We began to walk down a long, cor- 
idor-like greenhouse, which opened into many side houses. 
@ Packing and storage facilities As | peered into some, I could see a maze of electric wires, 
bulbs, pipes, thermostats, and black curtains. The equip- 
ment dominated the scene, and the plants looked almost 
lost among it. 


Cd Wardrobe service 
i Tu E first house Mr. Horton showed me was filled with 


roses. Fine jets of mist were shooting from pipes overhead, 

and enveloping the bushes every minute or two. You 

N iI couldn't stay inside for long wthout getting covered with 
oO storage too sma fine droplets of water. As Mr. Horton explained to me, 
this ‘‘mist method” creates ideal conditions of moisture for 

the plant, and speeds up propagation and flower produc- 


Dial 4-6318 401 E. State St. tion. It works very well on roses, and a graduate student 


has been perfecting its application to other plants. 






We walked into another house, and I was surprised 
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Are Scientists 


greenhouses shows visitors 
flower color, size, and beauty 


to see nothing but black cloths forming square tents over 
the greenhouse benches. There wasn’t a plant in sight. 
“What’s this all about?” 


“The plants are underneath the coverings,” he said. 
“We'll be taking those curtains off a few hours from now, 
and putting them on again in the afternoon. Some plants 
begin to flower when the days get long, others when day- 
light becomes shorter. With the use of these curtains, a 
grower can cover short-day plants—those that bloom when 
daylight is decreasing—for a certain time each day, and 
bring them into flower much earlier in the season. Or, he 
can keep extra amounts of light on long-day plants to bring 
them along earlier too. He can hold off blooming time by 
giving a long-day plant extra darkness, or a short-day plant 
extra light. But the amount of light necessary is different 
for each plant, and we're trying to find out how much it 
is for different plants.” 


y 
W I. went cut into the connecting passage again and 
came upon some workers opening a large, square, metal 
chamber that had a thick door. It looked like a safe. ‘“This 
is our soil sterilizer,” said Mr. Horton. “It’s one of the 
most important pieces of equipment we have. We sterilize 
every bit of soil we use, in order to kill disease producing 
organisms and insects.’’ The men began to pull out steam- 
ing buckets full, and to transport them to another house. 
They spread the soil on the greenhouse benches for use 
when it cooled. 


After that, we took a look at the newest house, built 
in 1955, and consisting of five separate chambers. Each 
one had a separate temperature controls. The first section 
was warm, around 80 degrees, but by the time we walked 
through to the last section, I was shivering in the 40 de- 
gree cold. Effects of different temperatures on plant 
growth were being explored here. 


Completing our tour, we came back to the warmth 
of the head house. This is where all miscellaneous green- 
house operations, such as potting, data taking, and main- 
tenance work take place. Flower pots in long snake-like 
stacks lay on shelves. In one corner I saw a refrigerator 
full of flowers. 


Work tables and blackboards indicated to me that 
college courses in floriculture were held here, and Mr. 
Horton added that students in advanced courses are al- 
lowed a small amount of greenhouse space that they use 
for laboratory work. 


“Very often we meet people like you who are just 
plain curious to see what’s here. Actually, we love to have 
visitors because we’re intererested in our work and don’t 
mind telling people about it.” 


“I’m certainly glad you showed me around. I hope I 
didn’t take too much of your time,” 


“Not at all. Drop around whenever you feel like it.” 
I stepped outside and found it a little hard to get used to 
the cold again. 
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BILL'S LUNCHEONETTE 





Service Around the Clock 


408 College Ave. 


Wm Krantz, Prop. 





RTG ESSO SERVICE 


ESSO GASOLINE 


OIL 





ACCESSORIES LUBRICATION 


TIRES 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 






Ag-Dom Reviews and Plans 


As the *55-56 Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil finishes up its business year, and 
the newly elected group begins its 
duties, the past President sums up the 
year’s activities, and the present one 
tells what he hopes the Council will 
be able to do for the students. 


ROBERT W. TAYLOR ‘56— 
past president 


URING the past school year, 

Ag-Domecon Council has met 
many problems in the projects it has 
undertaken. For one thing, it was es- 
pecially difficult to raise the $500 
needed to finance the Student Ex- 
change program. Perhaps this can be 
attributed to the low attendance dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week, but it is 
a situation to be coped with. 


The program of fund raising 
should certainly be continued, but 
more enthusiasm is needed. It would 
be easier for all concerned, if all of 


the student organizations on the upper 
campus would share this responsibil- 
ity. Groups such as the Poultry Club 
and the Pomology Club, that already 
help to finance this program, should 
be recognized for their work. 


By setting up a prelim file in Mann 
Library, your Ag-Dom Council was 
able to give independents an opportu- 
nity to see old tests. We were especial- 
ly pleased with the co-operation that 
we received from the professors. 

Through the efforts of the well-or- 
ganized student lounge and social co- 
ordinating committees, Warren Stu- 
dent Lounge was used much more 
during the past year than before. The 
social co-ordinating committee was al- 
so responsible for getting out an ex- 
cellent publication telling all about 
upper campus activities. 

1955-56 has been quite a successful 
year for your Ag-Domecon Council, 
and I am sure that it will be even 


Empire Greedew.. . 


For Better Livestock 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


RUFFLANDS 

Red Hook, New York 
Wm. Landauer, Owner 
Geo. Canariota, Mgr. 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


HENSON HOLSTEINS 
Lyons, New York 
Leonard De Groat, Owner 
Best Winterthur Breeding 


MT. TOM STOCK FARMS 
Richfield Springs, N.Y., R.D. 2 
Harold L. Collins & Sons 

Rag Apple Breeding All The Way 


JERSEY 


MOORDENIER HILLS 
East Schodack, New York 
Judson F. Payne, Owner 
Where Island Jerseys Roam 
37 Years of Breeding Jerseys 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARM 

Darien Center, New York 
Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Bred 
for Production & Classification 
Hi-Ho Sir Cal 

No. 85174 College Herd 
Former Home—Hi-Ho Farm 
Proven High-Plus Sire 
Reserve Grand Champion 
N.Y.S. Fair 


GUERNSEY 


ABBELEA FARM 

Little Valley, N. Y. 
Registered Guernseys 
Foundation Cattle and 4-H 
calves available 


DELMAYTION FARM 
Bloomville, New York 
F. Passuello, Owner 

90 Purebred Guernseys 


GREYSTONE FARM 
W. Genesee Road 
Auburn, New York 
Guernseys 


more successful during 1956-57. The 
new council is made up of individuals 
that have a great deal of leadership 
potential. I am confident that these 
people will do an excellent job of rep- 
resenting the students of both colleges, 


EDWIN BOARDMAN ‘57— 
new president 

T is alwas dangerous to predict 

what a so-called “governing body” 
will do in an forthcoming year, so let 
me say that the following ideas are 
what we will try to do. There will, 
no doubt, be changes in these ideas 
and, we hope, there will also be new 
ideas that will crop us as the year 
moves on. 

Ag-Domecon Council will be con- 
cerned with the customary duties 
of the Council. These will include 
Freshman orientation (particularly 
concentrating on the outdoor dance 
behind Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
in the early fall), Ag-Hec Day 
(with some new angles to add to the 
merry-making), supervision of the 

(Turn to opposite page) 


LERSON LAWN FARM 

Sennett, New York 

Registered Guernsey Cattle 

Proven Production—Desirable Type 


MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 


Guernseys 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewango Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 


Purebred Guernseys 


OLD MEADOW FARM 

E. Quaker Rd., Orchard Park, N.Y. 
Harry H. Larkin, Owner 
Guernseys Bred for Production 


PECKHURST GUERNSEY FARM 
Schuylerville, New York 

G. Harold Peck, Owner 

Breeding to top NYABC, American 
Breeders, & Curtiss Candy Co. Sires 
DHIA & HIR Testing 


SAYRE FARM 

Phelps, New York 

Sayre MacLeod, Owner 
Francis A. Scherbyn, Manager 
Registered Guernseys 


RIPLEY GUERNSEY FARM 
Cortland, New York 
Sarah Ripley & Sons, Owners 


Purebred Guernseys 
HIR Records 
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(From opposite page) 

prelim file in Mann Library, fund 
raising for the Swedish Exchange 
Program, some “Aggie” propaganda 
for the “Straight to the Country” ex- 
hibit, supervision and execution of all 
student activities for Farm and Home 
Week, and planning of miscellaneous 
current interest panels. 

The Council is now working on 
two new projects. One is Campus 
Conference on Religion. We would 
like very much to sponsor a speaker in 
the field of agriculture for one of the 
addresses during CCR Ag-Dom is 
now planning this with CURW. 

The other project is the “student 
participation” question. Many people 
have noted a marked lack of student 
interest and participation in clubs and 
activities during the past year. A com- 
mittee has been set up and is now 
looking into this problem to determine 
its cause. After thorough investiga- 
tion, Council will suggest plans to all 
the clubs in an effort to alleviate the 
problem. Along these same lines, there 
is a leadership training camp being 
planned to give aid to officers of clubs 
and to help guide them through the 
first bad months. This camp will be 
organized during the spring of 1957. 


| would like very much to remind 
you all that Ag-Domecon Council is 
your Council and is your voice in stu- 
dent activities on both upper and 
lower campuses. For this reason I 
heartily urge you all to bring any 
questions, complaints, ideas, and com- 
ments to any member of the Council 
or straight to the Council itself. The 
more we all use Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, the more useful it will be. 


Trout Mystery 
(From page 10) 


fish. In order to determine how many 
stocked fish survive, they mark them 
by tagging or clipping their fins before 
releasing them. Allowing about four 
years for the fish to mature, they then 
net them and take a count. Fishermen 
are asked to cooperate by returning to 
Cornell the tags that they find on the 
fish they catch. 

The big question still remains. 
What caused the Rainbow population 
to diminish since World War II even 
though an annual stocking program 
was carried out at that time? The an- 
swer will probably come next year 
when results are taken from the wild 
stock release program. Fishermen can 
look forward to many years of good 
fishing and eating if Professor Web- 
ster and his colleagues can find the 
solution to this fish mystery. 


May, 1956 





ENJOY A SAFE, CONVENIENT 
Wa, " 
Wite-Approved’ move By 


CRISPELL 
Nem) BROTHERS 





WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


As your Authorized North American Van Lines 
Agent, we can move you by OVERLAND VAN to all 
48 States, Canada and Alaska; by OCEAN-VAN to ree 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico; by AIR-VAN to America’s SAFEST Movers 
Europe, the West Indies and Latin America. Winners ATA Safety Award 





a 


free! GiaNt ROAD ATLAS 


You are entitled to a giant North Ameri- 
can Road Atlas without obligation ($1.50 
Retail Value) when you request an esti- 
mate for a long distance move. 


CRISPELL BROTHERS 
716 W. Clinton St. Phone 4-3743 


MOVING + PACKING « STORAGE 









BARTHOLF 


Service Station 





MOBILUBRICATION ACCESSORIES 


TIRES MOBILGAS OIL 


Corner of Maple and Dryden Rd. Phone 4-9053 





Judgment Day Comes 
Soon To Corn-1 Land 


The long dreaded final exam time is not far off. 
Knowing the anxiety with which students look forward to 
their end terms, Dale G. Brickner, teaching assistant in the 
economics department of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
has devised a way to make your’ exams a little easier to 
take. He prefaces them with the following bits of witti- 
cism. We hope you enjoy your finals too! 


NCE upon a time in the never-never land of Corn-l 

there lived a lot of little boys and girls. They were 
called stew-dunces. All day long and through the night 
they laughed and played and had a merry old time. And 
they liked it even better than the old playground called the 
high-drool. At the high-drool everything, but everything 
was a big, fat, juicy game. Bad things like geometry were 
an introduction to modern art forms; arithmetic a pre- 
requisite to chiseling Daddy out of an extra week’s allow- 
ance, and French a requirement for eating in the “better 
places.” 


But compared to this, Corn-l was a paradise! Well, it 
would have been except for one thing. The big, bad men 
who ruled the land said that the little boys and girls had 
to perform a ludicrous, embarrassing and needless ritual 
each day: they had to sit on hard little benches while an 
elderly man talked to himself. Can you imagine anything 
so absurd! 


But the stew-dunces didn’t mind too much. The time 
could be used to rest up for the next play period. 


Reatty. the most irksome problem of the little boys 
and girls was figuring a way to get Daddy to up the gas 
allowance for their Kiddy-lac convertibles. I should say 
this was the most irksome problem, until the day of judg- 
ment came. Judgment day in Corn-l was indeed horrible! 
No laughing, no playing, no singing, no sun, no not even 
a moon! 

On judgment day the little boys and girls were sup- 
posed to use—I shudder—their “‘heads’’; the object being 
to determine if an organ so long atrophied could function 
for a period of two and one-half hours. 


How the little boys and girls did tremble! They were 
so scared that they reduced their play period to eight hours 
a day, and they tried, ever so hard, to get their grey cell in 
the pink. But for some the best they could do was squeeze 
out a residual trick of C,H,OH. 


Oh! What sorrow there was in Corn-L Land before 
the day of judgment! The stew-dunces just had to make 
their heads work! For if they didn’t—it’s and awful thing 
to say—but if they didn’t, they would have to go out into 
the big, bad, dirty world. It’s almost too sordid to men- 
tion! 


But like all fairy tales this one had a happy ending. 
For on that judgment day the old man who watched their 
heads work was in a jolly mood. He asked them questions 
so simple, so clean, so pure and above all so easy that they 
all danced and sang in the aisles. 


And, of course, they all lived happily ever after. 


In fact, the questions were so sweet and so simple that 
I’m asking you to answer them today. Now you can dance 
and sing in the aisles! 
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Inquiring Countryman 
QUESTION 


How much legislation do farmers need? 
ANSWERS 


Joseph Chuckrow ‘58, Poultry-—The government could 
export crops on loans; it could loan money to other coun- 
tries so that they would buy U.S. crops. That way, the 
money would be kept in circulation, the surplus lessened or 
eliminated, and the condition of the countries who receive 
the crops much improved. 


Robert Colby ‘56, Veg. Crops—Government support lifts 
our prices above the world prices, so that we can’t sell in 
the world market. This keeps our products from going to 
other countries where they are needed, and causes us to 
have a surplus. Grains can’t even go to livestock when they 
are supported. Government support is ruining domestic 
and foreign markets. 


Dave Cook ‘56, Ag. Eng.—Right now we need parity be- 
cause there would be a terrific strain if we suddenly 
dropped the farmer’s security and left him out in the cold. 
But I feel that what we need is a gradual reduction of 
parity which will allow the farmer to adjust to his return- 
ing independence. 


George Bean ‘56, Plant Pathology — Farmers should 
have as little government support as possible. Farming be- 
comes guaranteed and there is no longer any risk. It turns 
into a civil service and a lot of the incentive to improve 
crops is lost. One solution is a voluntary price support pro- 
gram, which does not require the individual who does not 
want support to participate. 


George Rikert, 2-year ag., Dairy Farming—We should 
have no price supports. The money for price supports 
comes from the people. Farming is a business, and the gov- 
ernment has no more right to ask the people to support the 
farmer than it has to ask them to support the railroad, 
steel, and transportation industries. 

James Petras ‘57, Botany — If the small farmer cannot 
meet competition with the large farmer, it is not the re- 
sponsibility of the people to insure him. We can’t support 
the small man who isn’t successful in the business world. 
Harold Howard, Grad., Limnology—Some government 
price support is necessary so that the farmer can have a fair 
share of income. However, the limit should be 90°7 for 
small farms, and 75% for large farms. 


Club News (from page 3) 

Sylva Espenschied ’57, Grange Lecturer, was the 
Cornell representative to the Lecturer’s Convention in F]- 
mira. Also leading the Grange for 1956-57 are Herbert 
Stoevner ’58, Master; Helen Pratt 59, Overseer; and 
Marcia Mitchell ’59, Secretary. The Grange Rec team 
was at Whallonburg in Essex County during Spring vaca- 
tion, and at North Lansing and Skaneateles in April. A 
county-wide meeting has been planned for the Madison 
County Grange at Webster on May 25. The Lecturer re- 
cently presented a program entitled ““The Golden Hours” 
as part of a state-wide contest. County officers were pres- 
ent and evaluated the program. County and state winners 
will participate at the State Grange Conference. 


Anp so the last few calendar pages flip over for an- 
other school year—a good one. Let’s set a new goal for in- 
terest participation and enjoyment in 1956-1957. Join a 
club, work for it, and get lots of enjoyment from it. 


THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Sra cee 
Here's real crop insurance! This MM Model 
605-6A engine fueled by low-cost LP gas 
powers a deep well turbine pump for big 
gallonage. Factory-engineered LP gas car- 
buretion means highest fuel efficiency. 


viv IRRIGATION ENGINES 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Here’s a step-by-step explanation showing how 


high-compression and high-turbulence in MM engines 
pay off with more gallons-per-minute! 


Here’s how Minneapolis-Moline Irrigation Engines pay you 
with longer engine life and more gallons of water at lower 
running costs. Here are facts that show a real difference in 
the profit column when you figure irrigation costs. 


First: MM Engines have high-turbulence combustion 
chambers and high valve lift—chambers are specially shaped 
to obtain better fuel and air mixture and control the burn- 
ing for a longer power push. Also, the lower r.p.m. of MM 
Engines allows proper filling time for the fuel-air mixture. 
Compression ratios up to 8.4 to 1 provide maximum power 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE MINNEAPOLIS 1, ena 


oe 


MM 425-4A engine on LP gas drives this 
pump on a non-stop schedule with dual fuel 
tanks. Long-run MM design with big piston 
displacement and husky bearings keeps main- 
tenance costs at rock bottom. 


pee : 
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and fuel economy. 


Then: MM’s larger part size and large bearing surfaces 
(ask your dealer to show you the difference) allow this big, 
rugged engine to withstand the dynamic pressures MM 
high-compression builds up. 


Result: an engine that delivers more torque (work 
power) out of the fuel it uses . . . an engine that gives you 
performance from Work instead of part-wearing SPEED. 


Ask the man who negotiates your irrigation system loan 
to show you how MM Irrigation Engines rate. You'll see 
why you're engine-life, gallons-of-water and real fuel- 
money ahead when you put an MM Irrigation Engine on 
your land. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agr.., 
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wv MCCORMICK NO.45 


IS AMERICA’S FAVORITE BALER! 


Pace-setting IH features make it the leading 
feed saver . . . built-in strength makes it the 
non-stop baling “‘champ’’! Proved on tens of 
thousands of farms, the McCormick No. 45 is 
the choice of more farmers and custom operators 
than all other family-sized balers put together! 


Saeena ee 


Bale non-stop in vinione hay 
with twine-tying McCor- 
mick No. 45. This baler 
comes with power takeoft 
or engine drive. 


2. Baler satemenidie, 
needle break-away (shown) 
head off breakdowns... 
avoid costly ‘‘down’’ time. 


1. Longer bale chamber 
makes bales as heavy as 
70 lbs. Hydraulic density 
regulator available. 


Simplified knotters 
make firm twine ties 
that stay tied! 


Floating auger adjusts to big or 
small windrows automatically! It 
moves hay positively but gently. 


2 Ask your IH dealer for proof that it pays 
to own a McCormick No. 45 baler for only 
two days’ baling a year. For big tonnage, 

choose the McCormick No. 55 baler! 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER beater 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— —McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks ... Crawler and Utility Tractors 
and Power Units—General Office, Chicago 1, illinois 


‘like 


This low-cost, twine-tie, pto baler first made 
baler ownership profitable on smaller farms. It 
pioneered low-level pickup and floating auger 
for uninterrupted feeding and big daily tonnage. 
These and other features shown below give the 
No. 45 performance that can’t be copied. 


4. Non-stop plunger slices 
each charge . . . packs bales 
uniformly. It helps the No. 
45 to bale big daily tonnage. ° 


3. Low-level pickup, plat- 
form, and big bale chamber 
opening reduce hay travel 
and save more leaves. 


Tie your hay at lower 
cost per ton 


McCormick baler twine, made of 
true sisalana fiber, is backed by 
awritten guarantee. Itrunslonger 
—9000 feet per bale. It’s strong- 
er— 325 lbs. average tensile 
strength! You can tie heavier 
bales . . . greater tonnage with 
each ball of twine. 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. CP-5, Chicago 80, lil. 


Tell me how a McCormick baler can save me 
time, feed and hard cash! Send catalog checked: 


(J No. 45 Baler (J No. 55 Baler 
([] McCormick Baler Twine 


Nome____ mtssissicaoniessiaaa a a 
Post Office__ TINA sicsaseadcananein 


My IH dealer is___ 








